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July Days Are Growing Days 


EE WIsDOM’s home is in the central part of the great corn belt 
W of the United States. Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri are all corn-growing states. And hot July days are great for 
corn. The boys and girls who live on farms in this corn-belt section will 
know what I mean when I talk of my love for growing corn. They 
know what it is like to get up early while the dew is still on the fields 
and listen to the soft rustle of the growing corn. And if they sniff the 
fresh morning air, they get the sweet scent of the corn. Our July nights 
are warm, but farmers often speak of them as good “growing nights.” 
Just back of my childhood home lay my grandfather's fields—acres and 
acres of corn. On summer nights we could almost hear it growing! 
Corn is not the only thing that grows well in July. We too can do 
a lot of growing these hot summer days and warm July nights. We grow 
best by keeping our thoughts happy. For the first week in July the Happy 
Thought for WEE WIsDoM readers is: 
“Today I'll give each one a smile, 
And praise the Father all the while.” 
Who can keep from growing with a thought like that in his mind? And 
for each week of the month there is another thought just as helpful as 
this one. You will find them on page 17. I can see that WEE WisDoM 
boys and girls are growing this summer, growing happier and healthier, 
and wiser too. Tempers are more easily controlled when we learn to 
smile; tasks are more easily finished when we laugh as we work. Oh, 
July days are truly good for growing, and life is very beautiful when 
we keep in mind the thought given for the third week: 
“Today the sky is blue above, 
Because I’m sheltered in God's love.” 
These July nights, I’m going to listen—perhaps I'll hear you grow- 
ing! 
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The Elephant 


By Marian Parker 


The elephant walks on huge lumbering 
feet; 

He flaps his great ears as he comes down 
the street. 

He towers high above us, ’most up to the 
sky, 

With the jolliest gleam in his little 

brown eye. 


He carries two tails, which seems funny 
to me! 

One’s a scrap of a thing where a tail 
ought to be; 

And though among beasts he is largest 
of all, 

His funny, wee tail is most comically 

small. 


The tail that comes first serves as fingers 
and nose, 

And when he is bathing, it serves as a 
hose; 

We call it his trunk; and he curls it to 
tease us 

To throw him some peanuts. He’ll catch 


L them to please us. 
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By Sara Sloane McCarty 


OBERT shifted uneasily as Old-Timer 
squinted through the sighthole in the 
heliograph mirror. 

“A little more to the right. Whoa! Now a 
little more to the left. Thar!” 

Old-Timer stood up and looked at the 
circle of interested boyish faces. “A good 
job!” he declared. 

Bill and Jerry grinned. Every boy smiled 
except Robert. 

“As fine a heliograph as I’ve seen in many 
a day in the forest service. Yes, sir-ree! And 
the best part of it is, you made it your- 
selves.” 

Robert swallowed hard as he thought of 
the beautiful shining heliograph his father 
had promised to buy for him. He had meant 
to present it to the group. It was to have 
been his first step toward becoming a real 
Westerner, toward really counting for some- 
thing with Old-Timer and the fellows. But 
now it would be of no use. Bill and Jerry 
did not wait to buy things they wanted. 
They just went ahead and made them. 

Old-Timer was going on: “My own helio- 
gtaph has always seemed mighty precious 
to me. Many’s the life its winking light far 
up the mountainside has saved, and many’s 
the lonely forester who has blessed its mes- 
sage of cheer and courage. Look what a sim- 
ple thing it is, and yet it makes you a partner 
of the sun!” 

Robert went forward after the others to 
examine Bill and Jerry’s homemade helio- 
graph. He ran his fingers over the smooth 
iron rod and peeped through the tiny hole in 
the center of the mirror. It was not of course 
as splendid as the one he could have bought, 
but it had everything necessary. Even the 
shutter that regulated the mirror’s beam of 
sunlight was exactly right. 
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Illustrated by Jarles Alberg 


A surge of disappointment overwhelmed Robert. 
He knew that the fellows only tolerated him in 
their group because Old-Timer was a friend of 
Robert’s father. On their first day in the little Cali- 
fornia town his father had taken him to call on 
Old-Timer. 

“So you want to be a real Westerner, eh?” Old- 
Timer had chuckled. “Wal, I reckon the signal 
club is the place for you. The boys meet Tuesdays 
after school and on Saturdays. But you'll have to 
work, young feller.” 

Robert had promised eagerly. Promises were easy. 
He had come away from Old-Timer’s camp on Mes- 
quite Hill with shining eyes, after spending the 
evening listening to tales of early California told 
around the stone fireplace. 

But somehow Robert had not made a good im- 
pression with the boys of the signal club. They ac- 
cepted him only because it was Old-Timer’s wish. 
Then Robert had had a wonderful idea. He would 
buy the club a heliograph just like Old-Timer’s. It 
would be such an easy way to win their approval, 
but now he had lost his chance. 

Robert brooded over his misfortune as the club 
stood on the windy hilltop behind Old-Timer’s 
cabin waiting for a signal from the other group on 
the opposite hill. He wondered why he had not 
made friends with these boys. Had it been because 
he was too willing to sit back while the others did 
all the work? 

In his unhappiness he almost forgot to watch for 
the signal flash from the heliograph across the 
arroyo. It was coming now. A short quick flash, a 
pause, and two short flashes. “R—E—A—D—Y.” 


Robert’s hands felt as clumsy as lead as he adjusted 
the point of light. “H—U——” he signaled haltingly 


Robert knew some of the symbols for that 
word, but now the flashes began to crowd in 
faster and faster until all Robert could make 
out was a jumble of letters. 

“He says they are bringing sandwiches and 
cocoa, and can we help them eat some?” Bill 
translated slowly. 

“Tell him to hurry!” laughed Jerry. 

“It’s Robert's turn to send a message,” Bill 
reminded them as he turned over the helio- 
graph to the Eastern boy. 

Robert’s hands felt as clumsy as lead as he 
adjusted the point of light and shadow so that the 
beam focused straight toward the boys across the 
arroyo. “H—U ’ he signaled haltingly. He 
wished that he had studied harder on the Morse 
code Jerry had lent him. Robert had always disliked 
memorizing things. Besides he usually discovered a 
way to “get by.” 

Now this however was different. Robert felt awk- 
ward and uncertain among these California boys 
who expected him to know the alphabet of dots and 
dashes already. He realized suddenly that memoriz- 
ing the Morse code had been his job, his ticket of 
admission to the group, far more important than the 
gift of a heliograph would have been. And he had 
shirked his job. 

“I—I can’t remember how R goes,” he stammered. 

Bill took over. “—-R—R—Y,” he flashed out the 
letter, and added “S—T—A—R—V—E—D” just 
for fun. 


N DUE time the rest of the club arrived with the 
food and everybody went to work on the pile of 
sandwiches. No one said anything about Robert's 
failure, but he knew what the boys thought without 
being told. If he wanted to continue in the Old- 
Timer’s signal club, he would have to get to work. 

That night Robert astonished his family by going 
directly to his desk after dinner and remaining there 
until bedtime. To all questions as to what he was 
doing Robert answered only, “Working,” and con- 
tinued to make — waited tracks across the 
paper with his pencil: . , --- 

“What are all those queer things you have col- 
lected in the garage?” his mother wanted to know 
the next day. 

“I’m going to be a partner of the sun,” 
Robert. 

His mother could not help laughing. Robert 
seemed to find life vastly worth while ever since 
he had begun to pore over a little handicraft book 
and to tinker in the garage. 

All the while Robert kept thinking to himself 
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how surprised Old-Timer would be. He hinted a 
bit one Tuesday just to feel him out. 

“Lots of clouds,” Robert said. “Hope it isn’t going 
to rain. A storm would spoil our signaling.” 

“We're due for a storm, I 
think,” said Old-Timer. ‘““Weath- 
er’s considerable like it was years 
ago when the flood came.” 

“A flood?” Robert looked un- 
believingly at the dry creek bed. 

“Yep! The most water you ever 
saw came tumbling out of these 
canyons that year. Cabins and 
boulders and everything came. | 
was up at Ball Lake that time. 
Roads washed out. We were sewed 
in there for weeks. That’s why 
I'm such a good cook today.” He 
chuckled. “I learned to make a 
little food go a long way.” 

“Doesn't look much like a flood now,” said Robert, 
looking at the sandy wash where a thin ribbon of 
water trickled lazily down. “Back East we wouldn't 
even call that a river.” 

“It was a real river that day,” Old-Timer said 
solemnly. ‘But tell me, why are you so anxious to 
have sun?” 

“Oh, it’s a secret,” laughed Robert happily. “T’ll 
tell you Saturday.” 

Thursday found Robert triumphantly packing his 
treasure into a leather case. He placed it carefully 
on the tool chest and set off for Jerry’s house on 
the run. 

“T’'ve come to return the Morse code you lent me,” 
he told Jerry. “I won't need it any longer.” 

“Oh!” Jerry’s voice was not encouraging. “Given 
up, have you?” 

Robert’s face grew red. ‘“No—I—you see——” 
he began. 

“Too much work?” Jerry went on coldly. “So you 
brought it back.” 

Robert swallowed hard. His eyes flashed. “See 
here,” he said evenly, “I know I haven't shown 
much effort at the club. I didn’t work and I fell 
down on my job, but if you'll only try me once 
more at signaling I'll prove to you how hard I've 
worked on that code. That’s why I brought it back. 
I don’t need it any more ‘cause it’s all in my head.” 

Jerty’s freckled face beamed suddenly in a wide 
gtin. “Say! That's talking, Bob!” 

“And that’s not all,” Robert went on. “I have a 
surprise for the signal club Saturday at the meeting.” 

“Tl be watching for it,” Jerry said. His eyes were 
friendly. Robert went home to count the hours 


until Saturday. Would the day ever arrive? 

Friday morning brought disaster for his plans. At 
breakfast Robert’s father addressed the family. 

“T’ve arranged for us to take a cabin at Ball Lake 
for the week end,” he said, pleased 
with his plan. “So every one step 
lively and we'll be off in an hour.” 

Robert felt as if the floor had 
dropped from beneath his feet. 
“Father!” he almost shouted. “I'll 
miss the signal-club meeting. I 
have to be there this Saturday. I 
just have to!” 

“One Saturday missed won't 
matter, will it?” his father an- 
swered easily. 

“But I have something to——” 
Robert stopped suddenly. It would 
not be a surprise if he told his 
plans now. 

“There’s nowhere to leave you,” his mother ob- 
jected. “And I do want to see the lake,” she added 
gently. “Father leaves for San Francisco next week, 
you know. This is probably our last chance to see 
the lake for some time.” 

Robert’s mother did not often speak of her own 
wishes. She always thought first of the rest of the 
family, and Robert wanted very much to make her 
happy, so he decided to say no more about the 
signal club. But when they packed the car, he man- 
aged to slip the leather case into the auto trunk. 

“Maybe,” he consoled himself, “I can practice a 
bit up at the lake. Maybe I can even signal the boys 
at their meeting.” 

But the sky was clouded thickly, although Robert 
knew that such clouds often blew away without 
bringing rain to the valley. 


ype ROAD to Ball Lake twisted up and up along 
narrow canyon walls. At every hairpin turn Rob- 
ert could look back and see the dusty white ribbon of 
road the car had just climbed. He amused himself 
by trying to locate Old-Timer’s camp on Mesquite 
Hill. As they rose higher and higher with each turn, 
the hill became a mere dot on the floor of the valley. 
But Robert did not lose sight of it until they turned 
away from the canyon along the wooded shore of 
Ball Lake. 

A few drops of rain had fallen as they started 
the upward climb, and by now it had become a 
steady drizzle. 

“Perhaps we ought not to stay after all,” Robert's 
mother suggested. 

“A cabin in the rain will be fun,” his father 
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laughed. 

Robert thought so too. At least it seemed like 
fun until sometime during the night when he 
wakened to the steady roar of a cloudburst and 
felt the cabin shake at every thunder clap. Was a 
California mountain storm always like this, he won- 
dered? He walked into the next room. “Father,” he 
called softly, “you awake?” 

“Yes!” His father’s voice came almost sharply. 

“Do you think this is an ordinary storm?” 

“I don’t know. I think we had better wake your 
mother and dress. 

“It sounds,” his father went on quietly, ‘like the 
storms Old-Timer tells about. I don’t like 
it, Robert.” 

His mother, once awakened, dressed 


thought half ashamed. No use to lose it now though, 
so he struggled on. 

Soaked to the skin the family crowded into the 
rangers cabin which stood on high ground a good 
two hundred feet above the stream. Forty other per- 
sons soon huddled about the fire with them. There 
was not even enough room for them all to sit down. 
The ranger’s wife was making great pots of hot 
cocoa out of condensed milk, while her son checked 
the list of cabin dwellers as they entered. 

“Every one accounted for,” he announced at last, 
as the ranger himself brought in the last group. 

The ranger went over to his wife. Robert did not 


quickly. Before they were all quite ready, 
there came a pounding on the door. 

“Everybody out!” called the forest 
ranger. “The stream is rising! Take the 
path to my cabin; the road is blocked! 
Every one out!” 

There was no chance of taking the car. 
Swiftly Robert and his father took what 
supplies they could snatch from the auto 
trunk, and the family set off through 
water already ankle-deep. 

It seemed miles to the ranget’s cabin | 
through the wall of driving rain. With 
only lightning flashes to guide them, they 
waded on. Claps of thunder roared in 
their ears. Somewhere, distant but menac- 
ing, they heard a crashing, grinding roar —_~ 
that was unlike anything Robert had ever ( 
heard before. 

A dead weight on his right arm grew 
more and more annoying until suddenly 
Robert realized that in his excitement he 
had picked up the leather case. Why had 
he seized that case instead of food? he 


“Partners of the 
sun,” Old-Timer 
said. “Yes, it’s a 
fine thing to be. I 
reckon you'll be 
pretty busy from 
now on.” 
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mean to listen, but he was wedged 
in so closely that he could not 
help overhearing the whispered 
warning: “Thin out the milk, 
Mother. The bridge has gone out 
and the road is a running river. 
We'll need every bit of food we 
can save, and even then——” He 
shook his head. 

The radio began a squeaky 
hum. “Hollywood, California!” 
the announcer seemed to shout 
into the cabin room. “This station 
will be kept clear for relief work. 
Send boats to Tujunga Canyon. 
Immediately.” The buzzing of 
static began. 

Every one looked at every one 
else. The valley was flooded! 
Houses were washing out to sea! 
The canyon streams were reclaim- 
ing their old stream beds, flowing 
over the lowlands where men had 
built homes and factories and 
schools. 

“What about our house?” Rob- 
ert’s mother wondered anxiously. 

“And Old-Timer?” asked Rob- 
ert. 

“They're on high ground, re- 
member,” his father reassured 
them. He set Robert to work pass- 
ing out the steaming cups of 
cocoa. 

But Robert kept thinking of the 
ranger’s warning. “We'll need 
every bit of food we can save, 
and even then ” The roads 
were out. What had Old-Timer 
said? ‘““We were sewed in there 
for weeks. I learned to make a 
little food go a long way.” Robert 
looked at the sleeping baby in the 
corner near the fireplace; at the 
half-dozen small children and the 
old folks in the chairs. He could 
go hungry for weeks. He was 
young and strong. But little babies 
couldn’t, nor old folks. He could 
not swallow his cocoa. 

The radio was buzzing again. 
The voice came through. “Report 
forty persons trapped at Ball 
Lake,” the voice said. “Amphibian 
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plane takes off for the lake in the 
morning, weather permitting. Will 
land on Ball Lake. Take food and 
blankets to airport immediately.” 

A shout of relief went up from 
the waiting crowd. Help was com- 
ing by plane. They would be all 
right. The baby would have milk. 
There would be blankets and 
warm food. 

But the ranger had bad news 
for them at dawn. “That plane 
will never be able to land!” he 
told Robert’s father. “The whole 
lake is jammed with timber and 
debris. He'll only smash up if he 
tries it. And here we ate with the 
phone lines down——” 

“Isn’t there any way he could 
land?” 

“There is a way,” the ranger 
said slowly. “By making a half 
circle over the ridge and a sudden 
Sideslip into the extreme western 
end of the lake. There is very lit- 
tle debris there. If only we had 
some way to let him know——” 

Suddenly Robert drew his father 
aside and whispered urgently into 
his ear. In his hand Robert 
clutched his leather case. For even 
now a ray of sunlight was break- 
ing through the clouds. He had a 
way—if he could only do it! 

Outside Robert stared in won- 
der at the torn world about him. 
Below where once cabins had 
stood now lay only mud and up- 
rooted trees. Muddy _ streams 
switled crazily over the roads. 
Above, blue sky swiftly grew 
brighter, as if this were any or- 
dinary morning. 

He began to walk faster through 
the oozy mud and branches that 
blocked his way. His father, puz- 
zled but willing to help, strug- 
gled after him. 

“Right here will do,” panted 
Robert, as they reached an open 
space where the wind blew upon 
them in icy gusts. Their half-dried 
clothing became unbearably cold 
in a few moments, but Robert 


forced his chilled fingers to tug 
at the straps of the leather case. 
He drew out his treasure: first a 
tripod, then an iron rod, a mirror, 
and a shutter. 

“It’s a heliograph, Father,” he 
explained hurriedly. “I meant it 
for a surprise, but I can’t wait. I 
don’t even know that it will work. 
But if it does, and the signal club 
is at Old-Timer’s——” 

“It’s well worth trying,” Rob- 
ert’s father agreed. 

“S—I—G—N-—A-L 
C—L—U—B,” flashed Robert. 
Over and over he sent the mes- 
sage, as father and son shivered 
in the chill morning wind. No 
answer flashed back from the val- 
ley. Again and again Robert 
sighted the heliograph in the di- 
rection of that pin point he knew 
to be Mesquite Hill. 

“Tm going back for a couple 
of blankets,” his father said. “Can 
you stick it out here alone?” 

“Yes,” replied Robert between 
chattering teeth. He had to make 
them see! It was Saturday morn- 
ing. “I'll be watching,” Jerry had 
said. Would the boys be at Old- 
Timer’s despite the storm? If only 
they would look his way! 

“S—I—G—N—A-—L,” 
he spelled over and over. 

The clouds were coming back. 
Suppose one of them blotted out 
the sun! Hurry, hurry! Robert’s 
numbed fingers fumbled with the 
shutter. 

Then suddenly way down in 
the valley a light winked up at 
him. At first Robert was too ex- 
cited to spell out the letters. Was 
it really Jerry and Bill? Did they 
get his signal ? 

“GO A—H—E—A—D,” 
flashed the heliograph in the val- 
ley. 

His heartbeat was like thunder 
in his ears. One look to be sure 
the instrument aimed true; then 
Robert began the real test of his 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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SPRING 


By Henry Gilhofer (12 years) 
Cairo, Ill. 


Spring is coming, 
Bees are humming, 
Tulips are growing, 
Streams are glowing. 


People are happy, 
People are gay; 

People are whistling 
On their way. 


MY DUTCH DOLLY 


By Ann Caldwell (8 years) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mommy gave me a little Dutch 
dolly 
All dressed in colors gay, 
Just like the little Dutch girls 
When they are out at play. 


She wears a yellow apron, 
And upon her golden head 

She wears a little kerchief 
All brightly colored red. 


She looks so very pretty 
In her dress of figured blue; 
And upon her sturdy little feet 
She wears her wooden shoes. 


Of all my dolls of foreign lands 
I love my Katrinka best, 
Because of her cheerful, smiling 
face, 
And of the way she is dressed. 


JIM’S LUCK 


By Edward C. Allen (11 years) 
Hazardville, Conn. 


It was a dull rainy Saturday. 
Jim Baker was very sad, for last 
week his father had come home 
and told his family that he had 
lost his job. 

Jim took out his stamp album, 
which gave him an idea. “I will 
go up to the attic to see if I can 
find some old letters. Perhaps they 
will have some stamps on them. 
Of course, it won’t give Dad a 
job, but it will occupy my mind.” 

An hour later a very discour- 
aged boy came downstairs. He had 
found but one envelope. Just then 
Mrs. Baker called him to dinner. 
After dinner Jim opened his 
stamp album. 

“Well, there’s a letter in the 
envelope, I think I'll read it.” 
Jim tugged at the letter, but it 
seemed to stick. ‘““Ah, that did it.” 
He had pulled so hard, he had 
pulled the envelope inside out. 
To his astonishment, there was 
a stamp on that side also. “Why, 
why! that’s the stamp I was read- 
ing about in the ‘Stamp Treasures’ 
book. Yip-pee! It’s worth a thou- 
sand dollars!” 

Without bothering to grab a 
hat, Jim ran to the stamp store 
and sold the stamp. 

Wonder of wonders! That night 
Mr. Baker came home, saying he 
had found a job. 

“Boy,” said Jim at supper that 
night, “this sure has been a lucky 
day for us!” 


I WONDER 


By Edna Whitright (12 years) 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


What makes worms wiggle an’ 
twist ? 
I jes’ can’t guess at all. 
An’ what are clouds made out of ? 
And what's the difference tween 
autumn an’ fall? 


What makes girls laugh an’ gig- 
gle? 

An’ where can you find a turn- 
pike? 

An’ why can’t little tiny babies 
talk? 

An’ what’s a dromedary like? 


Do freckles grow like turnips do? 
An’ what color is a camel’s 
liver? 
What makes clothespins stay on 
the line? 
An’ who sleeps on the bed of a. 
river? 


Aw! a guy can’t find out a thing! 

‘Cause when I ask a question or 
two 

Ma or Pa says, “Run along now, 

I've got somethin’ else to do.” 


LITTLE BROWN BEAR 


By Fred Dungan (6 years) 
Downs, Kans. 


If I were a little brown bear 
In the wood, 

I'd climb up a tree 
As far as I could. 
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HONESTY’S REWARD 


By Leo Profilet (10 years) 
Cairo, Ill. 


As Tom Samson walked to 
school his eye caught a gleam of 
light in a clump of bushes. He 
picked up a gleaming object and 
found that it was a_ beautiful 
pocketknife with a pearl handle. 
He took it to school and put it in 
the back of his desk. That night 
he read an ad in the “Lost and 
Found” column asking for a valu- 
able pocketknife with a pearl han- 
dle, lost somewhere between two 
streets. Tom knew it was the 
knife he had in his desk. He did 
not know whether to keep it or 
not. On the way to school the 
next morning he met Jack Wilson. 

“Hello, Tom,” Jack said. 

“Hi, Jack,” returned Tom. 
When they reached the store on 
the corner they stopped to admire 
a new catcher’s mitt in the win- 
dow. 

“Boy, wouldn’t that be good to 
own?” said Jack. 

“You said it,” answered Tom, 
“but it costs five dollars and I only 
have four dollars. I could earn 
another dollar, but it will prob- 
ably be sold by then.” 

All day Tom worried about the 
knife, but after school he took it 
to the owner. When Tom handed 
it to the man he received a brand- 
new dollar bill in return. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tom. As 
he was running home he met Jack. 
“Hey, Jack, look what I have!” 
he shouted. 

“What is it?” asked Jack. 

“A dollar for returning a knife 
I found. That makes five dollars. 
Now I can buy the catcher’s mitt,” 
answered Tom. 

As he was going home with the 
new mitt he thought to himself, 
“Honesty brings its reward.” 
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MY SHADOWS 


By Frank Swann (7 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


My little shadow 

Follows me all day long: 
When I wiggle my fingers 
He wiggles his fingers too; 
When I walk 

He walks too; 

But when I talk 

He doesn’t talk; 

When I sing, he doesn’t sing. 
So, little shadow, 

Will you do those things for me? 


MY BROWNIE 


By Carolyn Koop (9 years) 
Lafayette, La. 


When I got my kitten Brownie, 

I longed for the day when I could 
say, 

“See my beautiful cat.” 

Now she’s grown-up, 

But I’m sorry to say 

She isn’t a beautiful cat. 

Her hair is short, her tail is long, 

Her sides just will stay flat; 

But I’ve decided to be glad— 

She’s such a loving cat. 


Editor's Note: No free subscriptions or 
compensation of any kind is given for 
the poems and stories used on the 
guild pages. 

If you are under fifteen years of age 
you may send us any original poems 
or stories you yourself have written. 
Each poem and story must be accom- 
panied by a note from an adult, stating 
that the adult knows the poem or story 
to be your own original work. Unused 
work cannot be returned, so keep a 
copy of all the work you submit. Also 
give your full name, age, and address 
with every letter. 

We welcome every poem and story, 
no matter how many you have sub- 
mitted before. Our judges read each 
one carefully and judge it according 
to originality of subject matter, clear- 
ness of expression, and age of author. 
Let’s hear from all our readers! 


THE YELLOW JONQUIL 


By Mary Catherine Jones (9 years) 
Steelville, Mo. 


I saw the yellow jonquils 
Dancing in the sun; 
I'll see them glimmer in the moon- 
light 
When the day is done. 


HOW THE VIOLETS 
CAME 


By Helen Hackett (10 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


A long time ago, in a land that 
is not known of today, a wicked 
and cruel king lived. He was so 
very wicked, that one night he had 
a dream. In his dream he saw a 
fairy. She told him her name was 
Viola, and she had come to warn 
him that he must quit being 
wicked or he would be punished 
soon. 

Now the king did not believe 
in dreams, so he went on being 
wicked. One night there came a 
very severe storm. It rained and 
hailed all night. Many houses 
were torn down, and many people 
perished. The king thought that 
maybe he too would perish and 
that that would be his punishment. 
So he decided he would quit being 
wicked. The storm kept raging. 
It happened that the king’s house 
was made of good stone, and was 
not torn down. 

After he decided to be a good 
king instead of a wicked one the 
storm stopped raging. There came 
a most beautiful rainbow in the 
sky. The fairies dropped little 
drops of violet from the rainbow, 
and where every drop fell, a pret- 
ty little flower sprang up. The 
king was pleased with the flowers. 
He remembered the fairy and his 
dream, and he named the flower 
violet after the fairy Viola. 
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Nola Finds the Answer 


What the Story Told Last Month 


Nola Dutton went to Des Moines to spend 
a week with her aunt Millie. There she met 
Reva Todd, Lorene Coleman, and Faye 
Morris, and was impressed by the richly 
furnished apartments of her aunt and the 
friends she met, by their fine cars, the parties 
given in her honor, and her own first party 
dress. At the farewell party the girls gave 
for Nola Mrs. Dutton sent a letter inviting 
Reva, Lorene, and Faye to return home with 
Nola to spend the week end on the Dutton 
farm. The invitation was a complete surprise 
to Nola and she was dismayed. Take to the 
farm these three friends who were accus- 
tomed to such lovely things? They would 
laugh at everything—at Father and Tom in 
their overalls, at Mother’s low-heeled shoes, 
at the linoleum on the dining-room floor. 

That night Nola sobbed herself to sleep. 
“Please, please help me find a way out,” she 
prayed. 

Morning came and there seemed to be no 
answer to Nola’s prayer. She would just have 
to make the best of things. Why! she 
decided, maybe that was the answer she had 
been waiting for, her way out. 

Reva, Lorene, and Faye seemed to like 
Tom at once. They didn’t even notice that 
he was driving the old family car. Tom drove 
the car right up to the kitchen door and 
Mrs. Dutton aa hugged all four girls. 
The three guests liked her friendly welcome, 
the large rooms, the heavily laden table. 
They helped with the “chores” and dis- 
covered Tabby’s three new kittens in the 
barn. After dinner that night all four of 
the girls went with Tom to the tower to 
keep watch over the melon patch. “Melons 
mean dollars to farmers,’ Father Dutton 
explained. A big spotlight can be turned 
on from the tower to frighten off melon 
snatchers. 

Suddenly two silent figures crawled 
through the barbed-wire fence and entered 
the melon patch. When they were close 
enough to be recognized, Reva switched on 
the huge spotlight. Its white light flooded 
the entire patch. 


By Adele Haberlein 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


Chapter Three 


£ > FOUR girls felt a tremendous relief as the powerful flood 
of light swept down over the melon patch. Then they heard 
Tom's voice, full of laughter and reassurance. 

“Hi, there, you guys! What are you doing in the Duttons’ 
melon patch I'd like to know?” 

“Trying to make a friendly call," one of the boys below an- 
swered. “Why such a big celebration for a couple of old friends?” 

“Well, if it isn’t Frank and Earl Bennett!’ Nola cried, her 
voice almost exploding with relief. 

“Sure it is! How do we look under a floodlight ?” Frank called 
back. 

“A good deal better than you looked crawling under that 
barbed-wire fence,” Tom laughed, and ran down the tower steps 
with the girls following close behind. 

“It was all in a good cause,” Earl said. “We heard that you 
had company from Des Moines and we stopped at the house to 
ask you to go to the carnival with us. Your father told us you were 
down here.” 

“Yes, and he said he would come down to relieve you in a 
minute,” Frank added. 

Mr. Dutton was soon striding across the field toward them. 

“T'll watch the patch awhile, Tom,” he said, “and you can fin- 
ish the night out when you get back from Lanesboro.” 

“Really, may we go, Daddy?” Nola cried, jumping up and 
down among the melons in her excitement. 

“Yes. And you'd better go before you stomp the life out of 
those vines,” Mr. Dutton teased. “I'll leave the floodlight on until 
you're through the grove.” 

“We thought Nola and one of your visitors could ride with 
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us,” Frank Bennett said, “and Tom might take 
the other two.” 

Tom looked at his father. 

“May I have the car, Dad?” he asked. 

Reva gasped. Her brother Leslie was two 
years younger than Tom but he never asked 
for their family car. He just took it when it 
was not already in use. Once when Mr. Todd 
had protested, Leslie had said, “Oh, that’s kid 
stuff! I'd be ashamed to have to ask permis- 
sion to drive our own car.” 

But Tom did not look ashamed as he asked 
permission, and it did not seem at all like 
“kid stuff” as he waited for his father’s an- 
swer. 

“You may take it of course, Tom—on the 
usual terms.” Mr. Dutton spoke as though he 
were expecting a promise from Tom. 

“What does he mean, ‘the usual terms’ ?” 
Reva whispered to Nola. 

Mr. Dutton must have heard her for he 
answered the question himself. 

“I mean no speeding. There'll be plenty 
of reckless driving on the highway tonight, 
and I think forty to forty-five miles an hour 
should be the limit for our car.” 

“Yes, sir,” Tom agreed. “Forty to forty- 
five it shall be.” 

“I'm glad we don’t have any car ‘terms’ 
in the Bennett family,” Earl said, when the 
young people were ready to start. 

Nola tried not to care what the others 
might think, but she felt sorry for Tom. She 
looked at him out of the corner of her eye, 
but he did not seem to be minding at all. 


“The Duttons thrive on ‘terms,’ Tom 
answered lightly, “and they keep us happy.” 

“Maybe so, but it would cramp my style,” 
Earl insisted. 

“Come on, Reva,” Tom said, ignoring 
Earl’s last words, “you and Lorene both sit 
in front with me.” 

“O. K.,” Frank said, throwing open both 
doors of his car. ‘““That leaves Nola and Faye 
to ride with us. We'll trade passengers on the 
way home so we can get acquainted with ev- 
erybody.” 

“Have a good time!’ Tom called good- 
naturedly to those in the Bennett car as it 
swung out past him. “We'll be there in time 
to come home with you—maybe.” 

But though car after car flashed by, the 
small sedan, keeping up a steady speed of 
forty-one or forty-two miles an hour, soon 
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topped a hill overlooking the little town of Lanes- 
boro. It lay below, a tiny spot of twinkling lights 
on the dark landscape. 

“Usually she’s been put to bed by this time,” 
Tom chuckled, “but look at her tonight, trying 
hard to keep her eyes open for the party.” 

“Well, you needn’t make fun,” Reva declared. 
“Her party dress is pretty.” 

Lanesboro was a beehive as they drove around 
trying to find a place to park. The streets were 
crowded with people, some standing around visit- 
ing, some hurrying out toward the carnival 
grounds. 

“Do you know everybody in the world?” Reva 
asked Tom as they made their slow way through 
town. 

“Just about,” Tom laughed, “if Carroll County 
is the world.” 

“I think it must be,” Lorene answered, looking 
back at the line of boys and girls following them. 
“I believe everybody you've introduced to us thinks 
he belongs to our crowd. How in the world did 
you ever find so many friends here in the country?” 

“I know,” Reva answered. “It’s ‘cause he’s 
friendly himself. Why shouldn’t they feel they 
belong when he hails them with “Why, hel—lo 
there, so-and-so! This is Reva Todd and Lorene 
Coleman from Des Moines.’ Sounds just like he 
was saying, ‘Come on, let’s all get together.’ 

“Guess you're right, Reva. Tom does have sort 
of an invitation in his voice, doesn’t he?” 

“Well, I bet it won’t work on that old fellow 
coming there,” Tom laughed. “He’s the town’s 
original Grumpy.” 

“T bet it will,” Reva challenged. “I'll bet a new 
collar for your dog against one of Tabby’s kittens 
that he'll melt down like the rest.” 

Tom turned his most powerful smile on the 
old man as he came alongside. “Hel—lo, Mr. 
Miles! Lively little town you have here.” 

For a moment Reva thought she had lost her 
bet. Mr. Miles stared at them under bushy brows, 
his fierce little eyes saying, “How dare you bother 
me, you young whippersnapper?” Then his head 
lifted with pride for the little town that was all 
dressed up for its party. 

“Best town in the State!” he cackled. “You're 
smarter’n most young men, Tom Dutton. People 
round here don’t half appreciate Lanesboro!” 

“Whew!” Tom said, when the old man was 
past hearing. “Never expected to lose that bet.” 

“Which proves that Reva’s right about friend- 
liness making: ”” Lorene broke off to call, “Oh, 
yoo-hoo! Faye! Nola! There’s the rest of our 


own crowd—yoo-hoo! Let’s join them.” 


HE HIGHWAY going home was lovely. The 

two cars ran single file on a silver band of 
moonlight along the straight stretches, heading 
into deeper shadows where trees bordered some 
sharp turn, then out onto the silver band once 
again. 

“Take you on for a race!” Frank called, driv- 
ing up alongside Tom’s car. ‘Race you as far as 
Cody’s corner.” 

“No, thanks, I’m not racing,” Tom called 
back. “Sorry, ‘cause I'd like to beat you.” 

“Aw, come on!” Frank argued. “Nothing’s go- 
ing to happen. It’s a straight road and bright as 
day.” 

“Sure it’s bright enough,” Tom admitted, “but 
I’m still on Dad’s ‘usual terms,’ you know.” 

“So long then,” Frank said. “Be seeing you 
some time next Thursday.” 

Nola, riding with Tom, saw his jaw set and 
wondered if he could take it, but he did not in- 
crease the car’s speed a fraction of a point. 

She wished that Father had not insisted on the 
“usual terms’ that night. She did not mind the 
Bennett boys. They understood. But the visiting 
girls! They would probably think Tom was a big 
baby and he wasn’t—not Tom! 

Another speeding car passed by, and some teas- 
ing friend leaned out to call, “Get that slow- 
motion machine out of the way!” 

“I wouldn’t take it, Tom,” Faye cried. “I'd 
race them no matter what!” 

“Don’t you dare race this car, Tom Dutton!” 
Nola heard herself saying. She had not meant to. 
The words had said themselves. ‘““What do you 
care what those boys say? You aren't a sissy, are 
you?” 

How loud her voice sounded, as if she were 
angry at Tom. She wasn’t at all, but he must 
think she was, because he was looking at her in 
the queerest way. 

Then Tom’s laugh rang out, clearing the air as 
a summer storm would. “Good for you, Sis,” he 
said. “You're no softy anyway. I’m not speeding 
tonight or any other night. If you're spunky 
enough to let everybody laugh at us and not care 
a bit—why, so am I!” 

Faye exclaimed, “Well, I never!” She held up 
two fingers squeezed tight together. “You two 
are just like this, aren’t you?” 

“Not always,” Tom answered. “We're as far 
apart as we Can get right now—about the farm.” 

Nola’s cheeks red- (Please turn to page 30) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


OST Americans have a warm 

spot in their heart for the 

Dutch people. We have in com- 

mon a love of freedom in religion 

and government; in fact Holland 

was known as a land of freedom 

long before the United States had 
even been thought of. 

When the Pilgrims in their 
search for religious freedom first 
left England, they settled in Hol- 
land. There they found true free- 
dom, and they left Holland for 
America only because they disliked 
seeing their children grow up as 
Dutch instead of English children. 
In Holland the Pil- . 
grims were allowed 
to worship as they 
pleased because two 
generations before 
their time the Dutch 
people had refused 
to bow to the power 
of a mighty king and 
had established for- 
ever their right to free wor- 
ship. 

Besides our love of free- 
dom, we have other things 
in common with the people 
of Holland. Just as the 
American pioneers had to 
carve their homes and farms 
out of the wilderness so the 
Dutch people actually took 
their homes from the sea. Perhaps 
you have read in your geography 
books of the marvelous dikes the 
Dutch people built to keep back 
the greedy waters of the North 
Sea. About one fourth of Holland 
is below sea level, and only by 
constant pumping and repair work 
on the dikes can the Dutch people 
keep their homes safe. It takes a 
courageous and hardy people to 
live in such a land. 
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The stamps on our page this 
month pay tribute to the coura- 
geous man who led the Dutch 
people in their successful fight for 
liberty. He lived two hundred 
years before the American Revolu- 
tion. He was William I of the 
Netherlands, a prince of the noble 
House of Orange. His is the pic- 
ture on the six-cent stamp from 
Curacao, a Dutch colony. On the 
11/-cent stamp of the Netherlands 
is his coat of arms. These are from 
sets of stamps issued in 1933 to 
mark the 400th anniversary of 
William’s birth in 1533. 

William I is commonly 
spoken of as “William the 
Silent.’’ This is because he 
was a quiet-spoken, de- 
liberate sort of man. This 
quiet however was the quiet 
of power, not timidity. Wil- 
liam was famed for his wis- 
dom, courage, and fairness 
at a time when such qual- 
ities were rare in 
rulers. When _neces- 
sary he was a great 
orator, able to use 
ringing tones to con- 
vince his hearers. 

At the time William 
the Silent grew up the 
country that is now 
Belgium and Holland 
was divided into many small prov- 
inces, all under the rule of the 
Spanish king Philip II. Being a 
prince of one of these provinces, 
William was made a sort of gov- 
ernor over it and two others, re- 
sponsible to King Philip. 

William might have been satis- 
fied to go on being just governor 
had not Philip insisted that all the 
Dutch people adopt the Catholic 
faith and ordered his governors 


to be harsh with those who did 
not. As the king’s representative, 
William was supposed to see that 
all the people who lived in his 
districts were Catholics. He re- 
fused to do this however; and 
Philip finally sent his most trusted 
general at the head of an army to 
see that William obeyed. 

By this time William felt that 
Philip would never listen to pleas 
for reason and justice. He began 
to encourage the Dutch people to 
resist the Spanish rule. The peace- 
ful Dutch farmers and traders 
were no match at first for the hard- 
fighting Spanish veterans, but Wil- 
liam refused to give up. When 
Philip declared him an outlaw, he 
sold his gold, silver, and art treas- 
ures and joined the ranks of Dutch 
citizens in their stand for freedom. 
He organized bands of men to 
harass the Spanish soldiers and en- 
couraged the people to cling to 
their right of freedom. 

The Spaniards attempted to 
take every Dutch city and to force 
their form of worship upon every 
Dutch citizen. Here they made a 
mistake, for city by city the Dutch 
resisted with every weapon in their 
power. Time and again when the 
enemy soldiers seemed about to 
defeat them, the Dutch cut the 
dikes and allowed the sea to flood 
whole districts of their country 
rather than let them fall to the 
Spanish. 

After the cruel, wasteful war 
had dragged on for more than 
twenty years, the Spanish finally 
admitted that they could not con- 
quer a people with the spirit and 
the leadership of the Dutch. They 
asked for peace, granting the 
Netherlands full freedom. Then 
the people of the Netherlands, 
with William the Silent as their 
leader, formed a republic under 
which both Catholics and Protes- 
tants could live and worship as 
they chose. Freedom had won one 
of its first great victories. 
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Peters 


By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Rudeen 


Bron and His disciples had stopped for a few 
days near Philippi to rest. The people heard of 
His coming and gathered to hear Him preach. There 
were many different opinions about Jesus. Some 
thought Him to be Elijah while still others believed 
that He was a new prophet. Jesus asked His disciples, 
“Whom do you say that I am?” 

“You are the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
answered Simon Peter. 

“Blessed are you, Peter,” Jesus said. “The Father 
in heaven hath surely revealed it to you.” 

Jesus loved all His disciples devotedly, but as far 
as is known Simon Peter was the only man on earth 
that He ever called “blessed.” But there are many 
things told in the Bible story that show us the in- 
timate, close relationship that existed between Peter 
and his Master. 


“IT know Him not.” 


Peter was an impulsive man, quick both in action 
and speech, often talking when it would have been 
better for him to keep silent. It may have been 
Peter’s willingness to try again after each mistake 
that so endeared him to Jesus. 

While near Philippi Jesus explained to His dis- 
ciples that very soon He must go to Jerusalem, and 
that while there He would suffer many things at 
the hands of the chief priests and rulers. He told 
the disciples that He would be killed and that on 
the third day He would rise from the dead. 

Impulsively Peter drew Jesus aside and said, “This 
shall never happen to You.” 

That was one of the times when it would have 
been better for Peter to keep still. For Jesus re- 
buked him severely. He said that Peter was a stum- 
bling block in His way, minding the ways of men 
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rather than the ways of God. Jesus 
knew what God expected Him to 
do. Any one who interfered or 
tried to hinder Him in doing God's 
will was a stumbling block. 


Peter loved Jesus and was al- 
ways sorry when he had dis- 
pleased Him. No doubt but that 
Peter begged forgiveness for his 
rash statement. And as on other 
occasions Jesus looked into Peter's 
heart and knew him for the man 
that he could be, and He forgave 
him. 

Very soon, as Jesus had told the 
disciples, they went on to Jeru- 
salem. After a few days Jesus, 
wearied by the slurs and fault- 
findings of the high priests, again 
sought solitude in prayer. Often 
when Jesus went up into the hills 
to pray He took only a few of His 
disciples with Him. Peter was 
most always one of those few. 
This time when Jesus went to 
ptay He went up at night into a 
garden called Gethsemane. He 
took with Him Peter and James 
and John. 


“Tarry here and watch,’ Jesus 
told the three disciples. Then 
Jesus went a little farther on to 
pray. 

When He returned to the disci- 
ples He found them all asleep. 
“Peter,” Jesus said in quiet, sor- 
rowful tones, “could you not 
watch with Me one hour?” 

That question would make one 
believe that Jesus expected a little 
more from Peter than from the 
other disciples. For it was Peter 
that He called by name. ‘Peter, 
could you not watch with Me one 
hour?” 

That night while the four were 
still in the garden soldiers came 
and seized Jesus. Peter was stand- 
ing near when the angry mob put 
rough hands on his Master. 
Quickly Peter drew his sword and 
would have fought the mob, but 
Jesus told him to put his sword 
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THE PRAYER 


OF FAITH 
God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


away. Jesus did not wish to be 
defended by force. 

Then the mob led Jesus away. 
Some of the disciples fled in the 
dark night in terror and fright. 

But Peter followed Jesus until 
the mob reached the palace of the 
high priest. Then he stopped and 
waited with the crowd that had 
gathered there. 


SERVANT standing near 

looked at Peter and asked, 
“Are you not one who was with 
Him?” 

Peter was alone among stran- 
gers. The other disciples had scat- 
tered in the darkness. Peter also 
had expected Jesus to overcome 
the mob and all His enemies and 
to set up a kingdom of His own. 


Instead the soldiers had bound 
Him and led Him away. Peter was 
afraid. Fear gripped his heart as 
it had never done before. At that 
very moment Peter committed a 
great sin. He denied Jesus. 

“I know Him not,” he told the 
servant. 

Twice again before the sun rose 
Peter was asked the same ques- 
tion. And twice again Peter de- 
clared that he did not know Jesus. 
We are glad to know that Peter 
did not deny that Jesus was the 
Christ, Son of the living God; but 
he did deny that he knew Him. 


When it was early morning 
Peter saw Jesus as they led Him 
from the courtroom. Jesus turned 
His head and looked sorrowfully 
into the eyes of Peter. Peter was 
in the depths of despair at that 
moment. He had denied his Mas- 
ter, and he did not doubt for one 
moment that Jesus knew that he 
had. Peter went out through the 
streets alone and cried aloud in 
his sorrow and wretchedness. 

That day Jesus was crucified, 
but on the third day He rose from 
the dead, as He had said He 
would. 

The women who went to the 
tomb early on the third day to 
place sweet-smelling spices on the 
body of Jesus, found the tomb 
empty and the Master gone. An 
angel told them: “Jesus is not 
dead but risen. Go tell the dis- 
ciples.” 

Quickly the women went to tell 
the disciples, and when Peter 
heard the glad news, he ran all 
the way to the empty tomb. 

Later that same day Jesus ap- 
peared to Peter. He was the only 
disciple that saw Jesus alone. 
Jesus came and stood near him. 
Can you not imagine with what 
earnestness Peter looked into 
Jesus’ eyes and pleaded for the 
forgiveness of his sins? Can you 
not imagine the joy in Peter’s 
heart when he read forgiveness in 
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those same dear eyes? 

We do know that on the eve- 
ning of the third day Peter and 
the other disciples were gathered 
together in an upper room waiting 
and praying. As they waited Jesus 
came and stood in their midst. 
“Peace be unto you,” He said to 
them. 

Peter was a different man after 
that day. From that time on his 
heart was given wholly to Jesus 
the Christ, who had risen from 
the dead and proved Himself the 
Son of the living God. 

No more did Peter waver or 
doubt. He knew now where his 
work lay, and he had the courage 
and the strength to do it. He 
knew now that he would spend 
the rest of his life spreading the 
gospel of Jesus. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of July 2 
Today I'll give each one a smile, 


And praise the Father all the 
while. 


For the week of July 9 
Today | know that God in me 


Will keep me safe and well and 
free. 


For the week of July 16 
Today the sky is blue above, 


Because I’m sheltered in God’s 
love. 


For the week of July 23 
Today | know that God does give 
His life to me that | may live. 

For the week of July 30 


Today | know that God’s clear 
light 

Will guide me in the way that’s 
right. 
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1. In the still - ness of the night When the moon is 
2. Thro’ the bush - es see them run Hop - ping, hop-ping— 
{ 


clear and white, 


Shin - ing eyes so bright-ly peep, 


oh, such fun! Round and round the trees they go; 

t 

iv) 
Ti - ny feet so gen -tly creep. They are com - ing 
Not a step is ev- er slow. In _ the night they 


Lit - tle fur - ry crea- tures gay. 
Lit - tle fur - ry crea-tures gay. 
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T WAS the month of many tourists, and the 
Navajo Indians living on the mesa were quite 
happy. This was the season when they sold the things 
that they had made during the rest of the year, bas- 
kets, water jugs, blankets, rugs. One could not travel 
the sandy path that led from the little valley below 
up to the edge of the mesa without meeting many 
little red-skinned boys and girls, each with something 
to sell. 

Little ten-year-old Shandin (Shan-din) loved to 
sell to the tourists the rugs and baskets that her 
mother had made, but she longed for the time to 
come when she would have a rug of her own weav- 
ing to sell. Mother had promised her enough yarn to 
make the rug. 

But today Shandin could not go out to sell rugs 
and baskets. Her eyes were as dark and foreboding 
as was the sky on one of the few days that rain 
clouds gathered. She stood in the dry, sunbaked 
yard that surrounded the little gray hogan that was 
her home. Her lips pouted when they should have 
been smiling. For even her name, Shandin, meant 
sunlight. 


“Old Grandmother is grumpy today,” she said to <7 


Little Brother who was strapped to his board cradle, 
“else she would be watching you, and I should be far 


down the hill near the valley selling baskets to the Ani 


tourists. 


By Donnell Keeney 
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“Of course,” Shandin went on to explain, 
“Mother had to go with Father to the trading 
post. There are many things she must buy 
now that she has coins to jingle in her pocket. 
But there are more baskets to sell, and I 
should like to be selling them.” 

She flounced her full skirt and stamped her 
bare feet. Her ill humor grew as she thought 
of the good time that she was missing and of 
the gay banter of the tourists as they bar- 
gained with her for the baskets. No sales 
today, no money tonight. ““Why could not 
Old Grandmother watch you during the time 
the tourists are here?” 

Little Brother could not answer, neither 
could he understand the dark frown that shad- 
owed his sister's face. Old Grandmother sat 
on the dry, hot sand some distance away, her 
head resting on her hunched-up knees. Old 
Grandmother needed to sit in the sun to give 
her strength and comfort. Shandin knew this, 
and she knew also that another reason Old 
Grandmother liked to sit long hours in the 
sun was to dream of days long past when she 
too had been a bright-eyed young maiden, 
lithe of limb and swift of foot, with a smile 
that made all who saw her think of dancing 
sunbeams. For her name too had been Shandin 
in the days before she became known as Old 
Grandmother. 

Shandin pulled the little board cradle over in 
the shade of the small round hogan. Little 
Brother, strapped firmly to the cradle’s flat sur- 
face, grunted good-naturedly. He blinked his big 
wondering eyes a few times, then turned his 
head to one side and went to sleep. 

“Now while Little Brother sleeps,” Shandin 
said to herself, “I shall draw a pattern for the 
rug that Mother has promised I may make. To 
weave a tug is one thing I should like even 
better than selling baskets to the tourists. Be- 
cause when I have a rug of my own to sell, 
Mother has promised that I may keep the money. 
Then I will buy a velveteen jacket like the one 
I saw in the valley only last week.” 

At this thought Shandin almost forgot her 
disappointment at not being able to go down 


Shandin walked over and knelt in front of her own 
small loom. How dull the yarn looked! 


to the valley to sell baskets. “If I begin to weave 
now and work through the winter—all the days that 
I am not in school at the mission—perhaps next year 
by the time the tourists come again I shall have the 
rug made and ready to sell.” 

Shandin picked up a stick and smoothed the sand 
at her feet. “I will draw a pattern for this rug that 
I am going to make. For it must be like no other 
rug that has ever been woven - 

“Hot water!’’ Old Grandmother called from her 
place on the sand. “Hot water! Start the pot boiling. 
I want my stew.” 

Shandin dropped her stick impatiently. “Because 
of her I cannot sell baskets to the tourists today, and 
now she will not let me draw the pattern for my 
rug.” She sighed. 

With a hasty glance at the sleeping brother, she 
went over to the fire and stirred the coals. She 
brought water and poured it in the kettle. Then she 
placed pine branches around the kettle’s bulging 
sides as she had seen her mother do. Soon a column 
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of pale smoke drifted away on the 
wind. 

While she waited for the water 
to boil, she looked over her shoul- 
der at the small loom her father 
had made for her. It stood just 
back of the hogan. A pole higher 
than her own head was hung 
across two forked posts. And with 
the last yarn that she had twisted 


_her mother had strung the loom 


ready for weaving. 

“The strings are the warp for 
your rug,” she had said to Shan- 
din. “I do that much for you, but 
the weaving you must do for your- 
self. And remember that a rug 
tells many things.” 

Shandin knew that this was 
true. Had she not made small 
blankets and rugs with yarn 
scraps? And had she not just last 
year made a pillow top and sold 
it? She knew that both Navajo 
blankets and rugs tell many things. 
The zigzag lines across her moth- 
er’s prize blanket told of the 
lightning that sometimes flashed 
across their desert sky. The little 
lines running across close together 
were the rain that came so seldom. 
The tiny spots were the stars, and 
the pointed designs were the 
mountains that stood in the dis- 
tance. 

The ashes spluttered, then siz- 
zled. The kettle had boiled over. 
Shandin ran to prepare the stew 
for Old Grandmother. When she 
placed the bowl in the trembling 
hands, she was ashamed of her 
own impatience at having to leave 
off drawing the rug pattern. “But 
it is hard to do things for others 
when I want to do things for my- 
self” was the excuse that Shandin 
made in her own heart. 

Father and Mother did not come 
home that night. Shandin sat in 
front of the fire and watched and 
waited long after Old Grand- 
mother and Little Brother were 
asleep in their blankets, long after 
the big yellow moon had climbed 
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Words 


By Margaretta Harmon 


Our words are winged mes- 
sengers; 
Like sleeping birds they lie 
Within our hearts until we 
speak; 
Then to their work they 
fly. 


Harsh words, like noisy 
hawks and crows, 
Leave no song in their 
train; 
But gentle words, like hom- 
ing birds, 
Bring kind words back 
again. 


its way up over the distant moun- 
taintops. “If they do not come by 
sunup tomorrow,” she said as she 
crept in beside Little Brother, 
“again I cannot sell baskets to the 
tourists.” 


HEY DID not come early as 

Shandin had hoped. She had 
to stir the coals and make the 
morning fire. She brought water 
for the kettle and prepared food 
for Old Grandmother and Little 
Brother. Then when Little Brother 
had rolled and kicked and finished 
his play on the warm, dry sand, 


she tucked him in and strapped 
him firmly to his board cradle 
once more. 

Why had not Mother said that 
she and Father would be away 
two days? For two days now 
Shandin had not been able to sell 
baskets! She looked toward Old 
Grandmother who had taken her 
place on the sand in the sun, then 
back to Little Brother who had 
fallen asleep. She could not leave 
them. She must stay until Mother 
returned home. 

“T will not wait longer; I will 
start my rug,” she said firmly. 
“But I'll not take time to make a 
pattern. I'll start weaving now.” 

Shandin ran inside the hogan 
and brought out her mother’s bas- 
ket of yarn. Quickly she knelt in 
front of the loom. She tied the 
yarn to a smooth slender stick and 
began to draw it in and out, in 
and out, through the warp. 

“Ugh, but the yarn is black,” 
she thought to herself. “But no 
matter! The mountains are black 
too when the moon does not shine 
at night.” When she had finished 
with that small ball of yarn she 
reached for another. It was gray, 
she noticed as she tied it to the 
stick, but she would use it any- 
way. Was not gray the color of 
the shadows on the rocks when 
the sun went down in the eve- 
ning? 

In and out went the stick. Shan- 
din’s hands fairly flew. She must 
hurry and weave as much as she 
could while Mother and Father 
were away. Then she reached for 
another ball. It was brown. Just 
the color of the wet sand when 
the sun was behind a dark cloud. 

She had tied this yarn to the 
stick and was pulling it through 
the warp when Old Grandmother 
called: “Hot water! Start the ket- 
tle boiling. I am hungry. I want 
my stew.” 

Shandin did not want to stop. 
And when Old Grandmother 
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called again, Shandin gave the 
yarn such a jerk that it broke. She 
tied it in a knot, then went over 
to the fire and stirred the ashes. 
The sun was directly overhead 


- when they sat down to eat. 


While they were eating, Father 
and Mother came home. Father 
carried many bundles in his arms, 
and Mother walked behind him 
leading a milch goat. Shandin 
opened her eyes wide. She had not 
known that Mother had enough 
coins in her pocket to buy a goat. 
Now Little Brother would have 
plenty of milk to drink! 

Father dropped his bundles on 
the sand. Mother tied the goat 
near the door of the hogan. Then 
while she filled round bowls with 
the stew for herself and Father, 
she asked, ‘“Did Little Brother cry 
while we were away?, Did Old 
Grandmother have plenty of stew 
when the sun was overhead and 
again when it went down?” 

Shandin answered, “Little 
Brother did not cry. And Old 
Grandmother had her stew when 
the sun was right.” 

Mother looked at Shandin, then 
at the sun. “Are you ready to go 
down the hill to sell baskets? 
Surely before darkness falls you 
could sell one, maybe two.” 

Shandin’s eyes brightened. “I 
am ready,” she said. 

Shandin tucked a basket under 
each arm and ran down the hill. 
There was the little boy from the 
other side of the mesa with his 
water jugs. Farther on was the 
little girl with the pillow tops. 
Shandin waved to each of them, 
then took her place by the side 
of the road. “Baskets! Baskets!’’ 
she called. “Strong willow bas- 
kets!” 

And sure enough, when shad- 
ows began to lengthen and the 
sun to lean heavily on the distant 
mountaintops, Shandin climbed 
the sandy path that led to her own 
hogan, a coin clasped in each 
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eager hand. She laughed. ‘Strong 
baskets such as my mother makes 
are easy to sell.” 

When she reached the hogan 
she found her father milking the 
goat. Mother was leaning over 
the fire and with the big ladle 
stirring the food in the kettle. 
Shandin sniffed hungrily at the 
good smell. Then she stopped. 
The yard looked as if a rainbow 
might have fallen to the ground. 
Bunches of brightly colored yarn 
hung on the posts, the sticks, and 
the rocks. 

Mother straightened up. “You 
like my yarn?” she asked, pointing 
to the bright colors. “I brought 
dye from the trading post.” 


Shandin walked over and knelt 
in front of her own small loom. 
How dull the black, gray, and 
brown yarn looked! And there 
was the big, untidy knot where 
she had tied the yarn together. 
Shandin glanced down. There 
were footprints in the sand at the 
foot of her loom. Mother's foot- 
prints, yes—and Old Grand- 
mother’s too. They had looked at 
her weaving. 

But while the family ate the 
evening meal around the fire that 
night, no one asked Shandin about 
her rug. 

Early the next morning she 
crawled from her blanket and 
slipped out into the rose-colored 
desert dawn. Already Old Grand- 
mother was up. She was on her 
knees, her face toward the east. 

“Great Spirit, it is for this girl 
child that follows after me and 
bears my own name that I pray.” 
Shandin could hear the words 
plainly as she waited near the fire. 
“I have given her warp for her 
life in strong Indian ancestry,” 
Old Grandmother went on, “but 
show her, Great Spirit, that the 
pattern of her life must be of her 
own weaving. Help her to see the 
sunlight, the warm colors, the 
high places. Turn her thoughts 


from darkness and shadows. 

“Give her patience, Great Spirit, 
teach her that haste and impa- 
tience cause mistakes, and that 
mistakes, though mended, leave 
knots and rough places, whether 
it be in a life or in a rug. Oh, 
Great Spirit 4 

Shandin waited to hear no 
more. She did not understand all 
that Old Grandmother had said, 
but she knew that in her own heart 
she was ashamed of the rug she 
had begun. 

Silently she stood before her 
loom. Her rug—even though it 
was just begun—had told Old 
Grandmother many things. Shan- 
din looked at the uneven design. 

Why, the yarn was the very 
color that her own thoughts had 
been yesterday! The knot 

Shandin was on her knees, her 
fingers working rapidly. The knot 
was untied. Carefully she unrav- 
eled the yarn from the warp. 
When it was all drawn out she 
wound it in balls and put it back 
in Mother’s basket. 

She stood up and looked at the 
strong yarn warp that her mother 
had put in the loom. “I shall be- 
gin again,” she said as she turned 
her face to the east, her eyes 
glistening brightly as they met the 
first bright rays of the sun. 

A smile played around her lips 
as she planned the rug that she 
was going to make. She would ask 
Mother for some of her bright- 
colored yarn. With a stick she 
smoothed the sand. ‘This time I 
shall make a pattern. I shall have 
the mountain peaks, the moon, the 
stars, and the sunlight in my rug!” 

She heard Old Grandmother 
leave her place on the sand and 
go over to the kettle. Shandin 
lifted her head; her eyes sought 
the early sun. 

“Great Spirit, make me more 
patient when Old Grandmother 
calls for hot water—even though 
I may be weaving at the time.” 
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a | LIKE the way Boosters look,” said the Cheerfulness Elf, glancing speak only words of truth. Kurt 


through some snapshots on my desk. ‘“They seem so happy!” was true to the Christ in him. 
“Keeping the Booster pledge will make any one happy,” I told him. Dear Secretary: 1 am trying very 
“Did you ever stop to think that happiness is catching? A smile that ~~ to be a a — Last soe 
starts out in Missouri may quite easily travel from one face to another : told 
until it has been to China, Africa, across deserts, mountains, oceans, and because my mother praised me for 


1 clear around the world.” being honest and forgave me for what 


‘8 “T believe you are right,” said the wee elf. “Here is the picture of a I did that was naughty. I am also 
boy in Africa wearing the same jolly kind of smile I saw on the face of tying to control my temper.—Kurt 
Kenworth. 
the boy next door this morning! e 


“After all a smile is just an outward sign of something good that 

is happening inside,” I said. “Whenever you see a happy, smiling face, Oftentimes we are called upon 
you may know that the person behind it has joy in his heart—and joy is to meet tests that ptove whether 
only another name for God. Joy within—that is, God within—is what we are weak or strong. Gretchen 
makes us want to smile and laugh and sing.” tells us why she was not tempted 
/ “I remember a song that a friend of mine wrote about happiness to make a mistake. 

4 and smiles,” the Cheerfulness Elf replied, searching among the papers Dear Secretary: One day some of my 
on the desk. “Here it is: ‘Happy Sunshine,’ by Francis J. Gable. friends and I were swinging on the 
playground. Underneath the swings 
I saw a little brown purse. I picked it 
up and asked the other children if it 
belonged to them. It belonged to a 
classmate, and I returned the purse 
to her. I was not tempted to keep it, 
because a story in WEE WIsDOM 


“There is sunshine all about me, 
In my heart and in my face; 
i It is shining, shining, shining, 
For there’s sunshine every place. 


Happy sunshine brings me gladness, 
4 I am happy all the while; helped me to know that it would not 
And my friends can see the sunshine, be right—Gretchen Nelson. 
For it’s shining in my smile.” ° 
“I like that!” I said, “I don’t doubt Mr. Gable was thinking about There is great power in The 
the Booster Club members when he wrote it!” Prayer of Faith. That power lies 
“For my part, I’m going to tell every Booster I meet to hurry and not only in the words themselves 
start a smile on its round-the-world trip,” the Cheerfulness Elf said, but in the faith with which they 
giving me a great, big, glowing grin. are spoken. Both Gretchen and 
“Thanks,” I said, smiling back, “Ill pass it on!” Martin repeated the prayer, know- 
: ing that God is everywhere and 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you wish to become a 
member, just write to the secre- 
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tary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., and she will gladly mail you 
an application blank. 


When we are true to the Christ 
Spirit that dwells within us, we 


that His presence is life, strength, 
and intelligence. Because they be- 
lieved this they received the help 
they needed. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was pretty sick 
one night this month. I had a high 
fever. When I get a fever I usually 
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dream bad dreams, and that is why I 
didn’t want to go to sleep. But I 
soon dozed off and began to dream. 
Finally I woke up and was afraid to 
go back to sleep again. It was then 
that the line came to me “God is 
my health, I can’t be sick.” All of a 
sudden I felt cool, and I went to 
sleep and slept soundly all through 
the night. In the morning I felt much 
better. That was another of the many 
times The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. 

I am getting along pretty well with 
the rules of the club. At night I al- 
ways think to myself, “At what time 
today was I not a good Booster?” 
Then I try to do better the next day. 
Along with saying only good words 
I try to do only good deeds too. It 
makes me feel so good.—Gretchen 
Erhardt. 


Dear Secretary: I am writing to 
you to tell you how The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me. One day last 
month my mother was ill. She suf- 
fered terribly. I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and now I am happy to re- 
port that she is well again. 

Once while at school we were to 


How to be a little better 


Helen is right when she says 
that just saying the words “God is 
my help in every need” will not 
get us out of trouble. We must do 
our part by thinking right thoughts 
about the problem and we must 
have faith and trust. We must 
know with our mind and heart that 
God is our help as well as saying 
it with our lips. When we do this, 
our help will surely come. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for the card with The Prayer of 
Faith on it. I like the first line best: 
“God is my help in every need.” It 
helps me very much when I say it. 
When I need help with my lessons I 
often’ say this line. But I have realized 
that just saying “God is my help in 
every need” won't help me. I have to 
do some thinking of my own. 

I have many hobbies, but the ones 
I like best are stamp collecting, coin 
collecting, reading, and corresponding. 
I like to swim and roller-skate, play 
tennis, basketball, volley ball, and base- 
ball, listen to the radio, go on hikes, 
and go to parties——Helen Brown. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Every day, I’m glad to say, 


I’m learning more and more: 


Than I was the day before.” 


have a spelling test. I had been ab- 
sent the day before and did not be- 
lieve I would get a passing mark. 
Just then I thought about The Prayer 
of Faith and said to myself: “I will 
say The Prayer of Faith; it has helped 
me in other things, and I believe it 
will help me now.” I repeated the 
prayer, and when the papers were 
passed back I found that my average 
was 95. From that time on my motto 
has been: “Believe in God and have 
faith.” Best wishes to all Boosters. 
—Martin Moore. 
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Happy vacation days, Boosters! 
Wherever you are spending the 
summer—at home, on the beach, 
or just gypsying—we know that 
you afe carrying with you the 
spirit of joy that makes the whole 
world kin. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Janice Elaine Carpenter (14 years), 
11206 Vernon Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Anne Robertson (121), 47 Melrose 
Ave., North Arlington, N. J.; Jerry 
Largent (814), Box 74, Encinitas, 
Calif.; Virginia Thomas (1114), 340 
N. ist West, Price, Utah; Roger B. 
Jones (12), Gunnison, Utah; Peter 
John Aitken (10), Rte. 1, Abbots- 
ford, B. C., Canada; Ella Jeanne 
Friar, 317 S. Celia Ave., Muncie, Ind.; 
Edwina Hildenstein (13), 115 E. Col- 
lege St., Edwardsville, Ill.; Joan Jinks 
(11), 208 Stevenson St., Gibsonburg, 
Ohio; Joyce Jinks (15), 208 Steven- 
son St., Gibsonburg, Ohio; Gerald 
Innes (10), Savageton, Wyo.; Vivian 
Innes (11), Savageton, Wyo.; Anna 
Mae Nelson (13), Newcastle, Nebr.; 
Muriel Stoneberg (10), Chandler, 
Minn.; Lois Oslund (12), Chandler, 
Minn.; Rosemary Moore (1014), 
Vandalia, Ill.; Darlyne Wells (11), 
Box 137, Camanche, Iowa; Faye 
Archer (10), Box 192, Camanche, 
Iowa; Melvin Clingan (9), 634 E. 
Ash St., Salina, Kans.; Mary Mat- 
thews (10), Rte. 1, Camanche, Iowa; 
Patricia Keith, Winthrop, Maine; 
Phyllis Grieff, 920 Weiser St., Read- 
ing, Pa.; Barbara Ann Jefferies (9), 
Ridgetown, Ont., Canada; Barbara 
Sandercock, 63 McCamus Ave., Apt. 
7, Kirkland Lake, Ont., Canada; Dor- 
othy Evington (11), 162 Gutten- 
berg St., San Francisco, Calif.; Phyllis 
Rarick (13), Rte. 4, Streator, IIl.; 
Leta Madge Biddenstadt, 2209 Ex- 
change St., Keokuk, Iowa; Nancy 
Bailey Huey (11), Box 32, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tenn.; Rebecca Barrett (11), 
Ryan, Okla.; Doris J. Carrigan (11), 
911 Brook Ave., Bronx, N. Y. City; 
Myrtle Salstrom, Rte. 1, Box 416, 
Crescent City, Calif.; Emily Saltys 
(14), Byron, Wis.; Harriet McArdle 
(11), Box 333, Canal Fulton, Ohio; 
Jacqueline Meyn (15), Box 94, De 
Beque, Colo.; Barbara Schmotzer 
(13), 1830 N. Jefferson St., Junction 
City, Kans.; Gordon T. Payne (11), 
Alice Arm, B. C., Canada; Dorothy 
Elaine Haugen (13), Garretson, S. 
Dak.; Mary Lou Jones (10), 3933 
Davis Ave., Homestead Park, Pa.; 
Mary G. Patterson (14), St. George, 
N. B., Canada; Norma Glenn (14), 
714 W. Main St. St. Charles, IIl.; 
Aron Brown (13), Col. Dublan, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico; Scott Bluth (14), 
Col. Dublan, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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A Message from the Sun 


HE HELIOGRAPH is a “sun 

writer.” It comes from two 
Greek words, “helios” meaning 
sun and “graph,” to write. The 
main parts of the instrument are 
a mirror that reflects a beam of 
sunlight to some distant point and 
a shutter that interrupts this beam 
and breaks it up into the series of 
dots and dashes of the Morse 
code. There are several different 
kinds of heliographs and we have 
selected one that is simple and 
easy to work. 

First make two tripods on which 
to mount the two parts of the in- 
strument. For the legs of each tri- 
pod get three strips of wood 
about 1 inch thick, 2 inches wide, 
and 5 feet long. For the top of 
the tripod cut a piece of board 6 
inches square and 1 inch thick. 
Any scrap boards may be used. 
Drill a 14-inch hole in the exact 
center of each top board and at- 
tach three legs to the underneath 
side of it with small hinges as 
shown at figure A in the drawing. 
Two of these hinges must be set 
at an angle as shown in figure A. 

The baseboard B is 1 inch 
thick, 6 inches wide, and 10 inches 
long. Drill a 14-inch hole in the 
center of this board. At one end 
of the board, 114 inches in from 
the edge, drill a 14-inch hole for 
the sighting rod. This rod is 14 
inch in diameter and 10 inches 
long with a blunt point at the top 
which should be painted white. 
Drill a 14-inch hole into the edge 
of the baseboard, in the center 
where it will open into the sight- 
ing-rod hole. Countersink a square 
nut into the outside opening of 
that hole and glue it firmly in 
place (C). A V-inch setscrew 
screwed through this nut and hole 
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By Laurence Fuller 


will prevent the sighting rod from 
slipping, yet the screw can be 
loosened to allow the rod to be 
raised or lowered. 

At the opposite end of the base- 
board B fasten two notched up- 
right strips of wood 1/ inch thick 
by 1 inch wide and 5 inches high 
(D). Get a mirror about 4 inches 
Square set in a wooden frame. 

Obtain two 14-inch stove bolts 
and screw a nut well up toward 
the head of each. Each bolt is 
then inserted through a long strip 
of tin cut from a tin can. Fasten 
one strip of tin on each side of 
the mirror frame, putting the 
head of the bolt toward the frame, 
and then place the two bolts in 
the notched upright supports of 
the baseboard B. Adjust the nuts 
on the bolts so that they hold the 
tin strips out tight against the 


wooden upright supports. Put an- 
other nut on each bolt and screw 
them up tight against the outside 
of the supports. These two out- 
side nuts can be adjusted to hold 
the mirror in any desired position. 

In the exact center of the mir- 
ror (figure G) scratch a 1f-inch 
hole through the silvering on the 
back of the glass (G). Fasten the 
baseboard (B) in the center of 
one tripod with a 1/-inch bolt 
(H). The baseboard pivots on the 
tripod around the bolt. Set the 
mirror in place on the notched up- 
right strips (D). 

On either side of the top board 
of the other tripod fasten, with 
three small nails or screws, a thin 
piece of wood shaped as shown in 
figure I to hold the tin shutter. 
Drill a 14-inch hole in each up- 
right piece as shown, 31/4 inches 
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up from the top of the tripod. 

With tin snips cut out a piece 
of heavy tin a little under 6 inches 
square. Punch six holes in the tin 
as illustrated in figure J. 

Get a piece of 14-inch pliable 
rod 12 inches long, two 14-inch 
metal washers, and some fine wire. 
Bend the rod close to one end as 
shown in K. Slip the rod through 
the two holes you have just made 
in the upright wooden supports, 
putting the washers next to the 
wood (L). Wire the tin shutter 
tightly to the rod, through the six 
holes in the tin. 

Look through the hole in the 
mirror, and by pivoting the base- 
board on its tripod and by raising 
or lowering the sighting rod (C), 
place the tip of the rod directly 
in line with the station to which 
you are sending your message. Tilt 
the mirror so that the shadow 
made by the small hole in the 
silvering will strike the white tip 
of the sighting rod. Set up the 
shutter tripod directly in front of 
the mirror tripod so that the beam 
of light reflected from the mirror 
hits the tin squarely. Do not jar 
the mirror! When the shutter is 
turned to a horizontal position 
with the rear edge toward the 
mirror, the beam of light goes 
through to the receiving station. 
By sharply revolving the shutter 
you can flash a message of dots 
and dashes to distant points. 


Evening Prayer 
By Elizabeth Barr Haas 


Evening comes with set of sun: 

Keep me, God, till night is done; 

Wake me up with sun and song; 

Hold me close the whole day 
long. 


This Looks Fishy 


By Joanne Dee 


— bubbles, and seaweed all combine in this pattern to help 
decorate your bathroom. Trace the patterns onto shiny oilcloth, 
chintz, or heavy paper. Cut them out and arrange them on the bathroom 
window shade. When you have a pleasing arrangement paste them 
down. 

Black fish with orange seaweed and pale-green bubbles are very 
effective. Yellow cellophane curtains add the final touch. However use 
colors that go best with the room. 

These same patterns may be repeated in the room by embroidering 
similar arrangements on the bath or hand towels. Use the outline stitch 
or appliqué the figures on in colored cloth. 
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“-T* HE SPARTANS should be able to 

make some money today,” exclaimed 
Red eagerly as he arranged a bin of sweet 
corn at the stand on the big road where the 
Spartans sold the products of their garden 
each year. 

“Tll be surprised if we don't,” David 
agreed. “It’s certainly going to be a beau- 
tiful day, and already there's quite a bit of 
traffic.” 

“Where shall I put these tomatoes?’ asked 
Kegs. 

“I think they would show up well between 
the corn and the green beans,” suggested 
Coralee. 

“Here comes customer number one,” an- 
nounced Cousin Bob as a car turned off the 
road and came to a stop in front of the 
stand. 

The driver got out and came to inspect 
the array of fresh vegetables. 

“Did you raise these products yourselves?” 
he asked the Spartans. 

“Yes, sir,” David told him proudly. “We 
have our own garden plot, and all of us 
work on it.” 

“How do you sell your corn?” the man 
asked as he stripped an ear and punctured an end 
kernel with his fingernail. 

David smiled to see the rich milk burst from 
the grain. 

“Thirty cents a dozen,” he answered. 

The customer picked out an ear and turned it 
over slowly in his hand. 

“I saw some ears down the road that were being 
sold for twenty-five cents a dozen,” he remarked. 

“Our corn is worth thirty,” David replied firmly. 


‘Al Wins the 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


The man smiled. 

“You're right, son, it is worth thirty,” he said. 
“I'm glad to hear you stick up for your product 
when you know it’s good. For one thing, it shows 
you know what you're talking about. I'll take two 
dozen ears.” 

When the customer drove away, he took with 
him not only the corn but some of the Spartans’ 
firm, ripe tomatoes, a quart of crisp beans, and some 
okra as well. 
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Their new friend insisted 

upon helping gather and 

clean the vegetables and 
load the cart 


A 


Al 
AY 
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“If we have many more cus- 
tomers like him, we'll really have 
a big day,” said Chink. 

“He was nice, wasn’t he?” 
agreed Coralee. 

“Yes, after he had told us how 
little they are charging for sweet 
corn down the road,” Kegs 
laughed. 

“T think he just said that to see 


M 


what we would do,” Chink re- 
marked. 

“So do I,” agreed Andy. “Did 
you see him grin when David 
held out for our price?” 


RUE to Red’s prediction, the 

day was a busy one at the 
Spartan stand. All morning a con- 
stant stream of automobiles rolled 
by on the big road, and many of 
them stopped. By noon the Spar- 
tans’ stock was nearly gone. Leav- 
ing Coralee to wait on the trade, 
the rest of the gang went back to 
the garden to gather more vege- 
tables for the afternoon. 

Surprise, the burro, was hitched 
to his two-wheeled cart which the 
boys filled with bushel baskets of 
garden produce. A stone jug of 
cool well water was tucked away 
in one corner with the lunches, 
and the gang started back. 

“IT wonder how much we made 
this morning?” remarked Chink 
as they walked along beside the 
cart. 

“Well,” Kegs figured, ‘‘we 
started out this morning with a 
dollar and a half in change, and 
just before we left I noticed that 
there were four one-dollar bills 
and some loose silver in the money 
drawer.” 

The Spartans were just finish- 
ing their lunches when a big auto- 
mobile stopped in front of their 
stand. A nicely dressed woman 
and a boy about the age of the 
Spartans got out to look at the 
display of vegetables. The boy 
looked on silently as his mother 
made her purchases. 

“Been riding long?” Chink 
asked him with a friendly smile. 

“About three hours,” the boy 
replied. “I am glad to get a chance 
to stretch.” 

“IT shouldn’t think you'd get 
tired riding in that car,” Kegs ad- 
mired. “It looks like it would be 
mighty comfortable.” 

“Oh, it is,” the boy replied, 


“but I have to ride in it so much 
I get bored.” 

“Boy, I wouldn’t mind just 
traveling around looking at the 
country,” exclaimed Red. “That 
would be fun for me.” 

“And I was just thinking how 
much more fun you have than I 
do,” the boy replied. 

“Oh, this is fun,” Red agreed 
hastily. “It’s lots of fun, but I 
think traveling would be more in- 
teresting.” 

“But I’ve been over this road so 
often I know every turn in it by 
heart,” the boy told Red. ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, we saw your place 
the last time we came by, and 
Mother promised then that she 
would stop the next time she had 
to go to Pleasanton on business. 
You know, I have an idea. Mother 
will have to drive back this way 
to go home. Would you mind if I 
stayed here with you while she 
goes in to town?” 

“Why, we'd be glad to have 
you stay,” declared David. 

After some urging the boy’s 
mother said he could stay, and 
then she started off. 

“I suppose we should introduce 
ourselves,” said David and he 
named the members of the Spar- 
tans. 

“I’m Alfred Benson,” said the 
boy. 
“We'll call you Al for short,” 
Red decided. ‘David and Coralee 
are the only ones around here who 
use their own names, and I don’t 
know for the life of me why we 
haven't nicknamed them.” 

“Will you really call me Al?” 
the boy asked gleefully. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted some one to do that.” 

“Al it is,” agreed Chink, ‘and 
now do you want to see our gar- 
den?” 

“I certainly do,” the boy re- 
plied. ‘I’ve never seen one close 
up. 

“Fine,” said David. “We'll haul 
in another load of vegetables.” 
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At the garden their new friend 
insisted upon helping gather and 
clean the vegetables and load the 
cart, although his clothing suffered 
considerably. 

“T don’t know when I’ve had so 
much fun,” Al laughed as Sur- 
prise leaned into the collar and 
the cart started slowly toward the 
big road once more. 

Back at the stand Al helped fill 
the bins and arrange the counter. 
Business was in the midafternoon 
slack period and there was little 
to do. 

“Shall we hoe the potatoes this 
afternoon?” suggested David. 

“I think we'd better,” agreed 
Chink. “The weeds are about to 
get them.” 

Leaving Coralee and Al to take 
care of the trade, the rest of the 
gang went back to the garden. 

“That Al is a nice fellow,” said 
Red when they were out of ear- 
shot of the stand. 

“Yes, and he seems to be hav- 
ing the time of his life,” laughed 
Kegs. “I always knew we had fun, 
but he acts as if he were at a 
circus or something!” 

With all of the Spartans except 
Coralee hoeing, the potato patch 
was soon weeded. Then the boys 
hoed a couple of rows of green 
beans and a row of onions. 

“Don’t you suppose we'd better 
be getting back?” suggested Kegs 
as he straightened up at the end 
of a long row. “It’s about time 


for the late-afternoon rush to 


begin.” 

The rush was well under way 
when the Spartans got back. Four 
automobiles were parked on the 
driveway, and a half-dozen people 
were standing in front of the 
counter. 

“Coralee must be swamped!” 
exclaimed Chink as they quick- 
ened their pace. 

“She’s busy, all right,” said 
Red, “but look, Al is helping her.” 

Their new-found friend was 
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working at top speed, sacking 
vegetables and making change as 
though he had done it all his life. 
As the boys approached, he came 
out from behind the counter with 
a huge sack of vegetables, which 
he carried to one of the automo- 
biles and placed carefully in the 
rear seat. He then held the car 
door open as the woman driver 
got in, closed it carefully behind 
her, and said: 

“Thank you ever so much, 
ma’am, and do come back.” 

“Say, that boy’s got the right 
idea!” Red exclaimed. ‘He really 
gives service. We'd better stick 
around and learn something about 
our own business from him.” 

With the rest of the gang help- 
ing, the crowd was soon taken 
care of and the workers all had a 
breathing spell. 

“Al is a real salesman,” Coralee 
told them. “We should have him 
here to help us all the time.” 

“Oh, I didn't do anything,” Al 
protested modestly. “Those people 
just picked out what they wanted 
and gave me the money. I had to 
keep asking Coralee the prices all 
the time. I was more of a nuisance 
than a help.” 

Just then Al’s mother drove up 
and got out of her car. Al slipped 
in behind the counter again. 

“May I show you something, 
ma’am?” he asked, his eyes twin- 
kling. 

His mother smiled. ‘“What have 
you to offer?” she said. 

“Anything you may want in the 
line of first-quality vegetables, 
fresh from our own garden,” her 
son replied. “May I recommend 


’ our corn? It is delicious Golden 


Bantam, every tender kernel burst- 
ing with sweet, white milk.” 

“You sound as if you had been 
enjoying yourself this afternoon, 
Alfred,” his mother said. 

“I have,” the boy replied. “It’s 
been fun.” 

“And from the look of your 
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clothes I surmise that you’ve been 
working a little,’ his mother 
added. 

“No,” said Al. “Anything that 
is as much fun as gathering and 
cleaning vegetables can’t be called 
work.” 


“Well, whatever you call it,” 
said his mother, “I believe it has 
done you good. You have a spar- 
kle in your eye that I haven’t seen 
there in a long time. Perhaps your 
friends will let you visit them 
again.” 

“May I?” Al asked the gang. 

“We'd be glad to have you 
visit us any time you can, Al,” 
said David. 

“So it’s Al now, is it?” laughed 
the woman. “Well, if you don’t 
mind, perhaps ‘Al’ will be able 
to visit you next Wednesday. I 
have to come back to Pleasanton 
then.” 

“That will be fine,’ declared 
Red. “We'll be looking for him.” 

“All right,” said Alfred’s 
mother. “It’s a date then for a 
week from today. But come on, 
Son, we've a long way to go.” 

“So long, gang!” shouted Al 
as the car pulled out on the high- 
way. 

“So long!” the Spartans called 
after him. 

“You know, I wish Al lived 
around here someplace,” said Red 
as they watched the car disappear 
down the big road. 

“So do I,” agreed Kegs. “He'd 
make a swell Spartan.” 


* 
Table Blessing 
By Bernice Ussery 


Thy love has blessed this food, we 
know, 


To keep us strong and help us 
grow. 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Peter Piper picked a peck of peerless peppers; 

A peck of peerless peppers Peter Piper picked. 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of peerless peppers, 

Where’s the peck of peerless peppers Peter Piper picked ?—Adapted. 


Stuffed Peppers 
pepper to taste 
14, cupful cooked vegetables 
Y4 cupful bread crumbs 
14 cupful milk 

3 teaspoonfuls flour 
@ Wash peppers and cut off the stem ends about an inch from the 
top of the peppers. Carefully remove all seeds. 
@ Place the peppers in a saucepan and cover with boiling water. 
Simmer for five minutes. Drain. 
@ Melt butter or margarine, add flour, and mix together until well 
blended. Combine the milk and the soup. 
@ Gradually add the liquid to the flour-and-butter mixture, stirring 
constantly until thick and smooth; add pepper and salt. 
® Combine this cream sauce with the cooked vegetables. These may 
be peas, beans, corn, or any vegetable you prefer. 
@ Fill the drained peppers with the creamed mixture, and cover the 
tops generously with bread crumbs. Dot with butter. 
@ Bake in a moderate oven just fifteen minutes, or until the bread 
crumbs are slightly browned. 
@ Leftover macaroni and cheese or Spanish rice may also be used for 


stuffing baked peppers. 


Nola Finds the 
Answer 


(Continued from page 13) 


4 green peppers 

3 teaspoonfuls butter 

1/4, cupful vegetable soup 
teaspoonful salt 


tight on her knee. She heard Tom 
saying: 

“Looks like a wreck down there 
by Cody’s corner.” 

“It is!” Faye replied. ‘Look at 
all those cars! Oh, I hope it isn’t 
dened in the darkness. How had our folks!” 

Tom been able to tell that she “Frank Bennett wasn’t the only 
had not liked the farm since her driver itching for a race tonight. 
visit in Des Moines? She had not You know several fellows chal- 
said a word about it. lenged us.” Tom’s voice was so 
Suddenly she felt Faye’s hand quiet Nola knew despite his words 
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that he too was afraid it was the 
Bennetts’ car. 

“Oh, hurry, hurry!’ Faye urged. 
“Can't you go faster now, Tom? 
Maybe they need us.” 


“Yes, I could go faster but I’m 
not going to. Speed is probably 
the very thing that caused what- 
ever is wrong there at Cody’s.” 

The car was simply crawling, 
Nola thought. She leaned over to 
see the speedometer—forty-five 
miles, the limit set by Daddy. 

“I’m afraid!” Faye said. 

“But we mustn’t be afraid,” 
Nola said. “We must trust God 
to take care of whoever was in the 
car. I won't believe anybody is 
hurt. I won't!” 

It was impossible to get very 
close to the scene of the accident 
because of the blocked traffic. 

As the three reached the turn 
at Cody’s corner on foot Tom 
squeezed Nola’s hand so hard that 
it hurt. 

In the ditch by the side of the 
road lay a car upside down, its 
wheels turned helplessly up in the 
air. 

“Tt’s Frank’s car!” Faye cried. 

In spite of the overturned car 
in the ditch, Nola’s heart felt 
strangely calm and reassured as 
she heard Tom ask, “Anybody 
know what happened to the folks 
in that car?” 

She was not a bit surprised 
when she heard Earl Bennett’s 
voice right behind her answering: 

“Yes, we're all right, but I can’t 
imagine how we happen to be 
when I look at that old turtle ly- 
ing there on its back.” 

They were all there safe and 
sound, Earl and Frank, Lorene 
and Reva, coming toward them 
through the crowd. 

Frank said in a subdued voice: 
“Will you pack us all into your 
car, Tom, so we can get on home? 
I feel like riding with a driver 
who's ‘on terms’ for a change.” 

(To be continued) 
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Partners of 
the Sun 


(Continued from page 8) 


work. Could he spell out the mes- 
sage? 

Slowly and carefully he began: 
“B—A—L—L L—A—K—E 
J—A—M—M-—E-—D. 
P—L—A—N—E M—U—S—T 


L—A—N—D W—E—S—T 
E—N—D. S—H—A—R—P 
T—U—R—N O—V—E—R 
R—I—D—G—E. S—I—D—E- 


S—L—I—P.” His fingers did not 
seem cold any more. He felt curi- 
ously at ease, clearheaded. 

His father came with the blan- 
kets. 

“Father! I got them! I sent the 
message!” Robert shouted. 

Then his jubilation changed to 
doubt as the answering flash came 
from the valley. “R—E—’ it 
spelled, and then it stopped. 

“R—E—” puzzled Robert. 
Probably they had started to spell 
out “repeat.” Hadn’t they under- 
stood his message? What had 
stopped their sending? Had a 


cloud obstructed the sun’s rays in 
the valley? 

Then clouds moved over the 
face of the sun at Ball Lake too 
and prevented repeating the mes- 
sage. Although Robert and _ his 
father waited for several endless 
cold hours, the sun remained hid- 
den, and no further reply came 
from the valley. 

Robert’s watch said twelve 
noon when they heard the plane. 
He and his father joined the rush 
of anxious men and women 
toward the lake. But it was im- 
possible for most of them to go 
far enough through the mud and 
water. Robert was ordered back 
with the others. He could only 
wait and hope that the airplane 
was flying according to his mes- 
sage. 

The roar of the plane increased 
until it came directly from over- 
head. It sideslipped suddenly and 
disappeared behind the trees. 

“I think they've made it!” The 
words sounded more like a prayer. 

Much later Robert met his 
father and the other men as they 
came back from the lake with the 
provisions. The pilot of the plane 


was with them, muddy but un- 
harmed, and another man—some 
one who made Robert shout. 

Old-Timer had ‘just come 
along to see that this young air- 
plane feller followed directions.” 
He clapped Robert on the shoul- 
der. “I’m curious to see,” he be- 
gan, ‘‘what you used for a helio- 
graph.” 

So Robert showed him. “I 
meant to buy one for the signal 
club,” he .confessed, “but after I 
saw Bill and Jerry's I decided that 
buying one was too easy. So I 
made this one myself.” 

“Partners of the sun,” Old- 
Timer said. “Yes, it’s a fine thing 
to be.” He looked at Robert. “I 
reckon you'll be pretty busy from 
now on as we'll be held here for 
a week or more, likely. And the 
signal club is planning a lot of 
messages for you from Mesquite 
Hill.” 

That was just Old-Timer’s way 
of telling Robert that now the fel- 
lows considered him a real mem- 
ber of the gang. 

Editor’s Note: If you would like to make 


a heliograph for yourself, you will find 
directions on page 24. 


Puzzy and Wuzzy 


(a story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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| Bago Johnny Grasshopper lived in the 
big meadow not far from Lily Pad Pond. 
“Always stay in the meadow,” said his moth- 

er. “The pond is no place for grasshoppers.” 
One day Little Johnny said to himself: “I 


don’t believe Mother knows what she is talking 
about. Perhaps little girl grasshoppers ought to 
keep away from the water, but boys are made 
of different stuff.” 

So he hopped and hopped and hopped till he 
came to the pond. 

There on the surface of the water he saw 
some little black bugs that scooted this way and 
that way, right and left, hither and yon so fast 


it almost made Johnny dizzy to watch them. 


“My!” he cried, “that must be fun. I think Ul | 
try it.” So he gave a big grasshopper jump right - 


out into the pond. 
Well, you can imagine what happened! He 
sank way, way down over his head. He thought 
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he sank down for miles, but it was really only 
a few inches. He thought he was under water 
for hours, but it was really only seconds. 

Soon he rose to the top and got a gasp of air 
once more. He choked and he kicked and he 
splashed, but he got nowhere at all. I do not 
know what would have become of Johnny 
Grasshopper if he had not happened to touch 
a lily pad just then. He made a great effort and 
finally was able to crawl up on the pad. 

There he lay, all out of breath, too tired even 
to move. The bright sun shone down and slowly 
dried him off. He watched the funny little black 
bugs darting in and out among the lily pads. 


“I guess I can never swim as they do,” he 
said to himself, “but not one of them can jump 
as I can!” 

And with that he gave three big jumps— 
from lily pad to lily pad to shore. Then he dried 
himself off some more and went home in just 
ninety-five jumps. 
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Drop-Letter States 
By E. Mendes 


Fruit Initials 


. The 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


for his supper. 

that came from out 
the barn, with a pair of bag- 
pipes under her arm! 


By E. Mendes 
Supply the missing letters for Here are the definitions for six 
the names of the following States. four-letter words. If you select the 
1. W-o-i-g right words and list them in a 
+. wien column, one under the other, the 
Pl = letters will spell the name of 
a fruit. 
1. Baby's bed. Example: crib. 
‘ine 2. Found on your head. 
+ thin fish. f enjoy Progress you do not 
td 4. A beautiful flower. have to be young in years; only 
5. Water from the sky. youthful in spirit, open and re- 
6. Belonging to you. ceptive to new ideas. Progress 
Mother Goose Musicians brings you simple, cheering 
stories based on the teaching of 


Answer’s to Last Month’s 


. Old and his fiddlers treasure maps. Among its regu- 
three. Puzzles: lar features are “God Is Blessing 

. Little —— —— and his horn A Riddle You Now,” Silent Unity’s in- 
Y h A river. spirational message, and “Be- 
wae tween the Lines,” in which the 


Hydra-Headed Puzzle 
Red, bed, fed, led. 
A Camp of Tents 
1. Intent, 2. content, 3. potent, 4. 


latent, 5. extent, 6. patent. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as my birthday 
gift to my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


tr: 
Street 10 a. m. Mountain S. T. 
City 11 a. m. Central S. T. 

12 noon, Eastern S. T. 
My (Add one hour for daylight saving.) 
Street UNiTy SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
City ES ene 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

W-7-39 
D Oo M 


Truth, poems, stimulating arti- 
cles, and directions for making 


International Bible lessons are 
adapted to everyday needs. 


Let this magazine come to you 
for the next twelve months and 
bring you new courage and in- 
spiration. A year’s subscription 
for Progress is $1. 


Dr. Ernest C. Wilson, editor of 
PROGRESS, will speak on 
“Three Keys to Prosperity” in 
a special broadcast over Co- 
lumbia’s nation-wide network 
(Church-of-the-Air program) on 
Sunday, July 2 at 


9 a. m. Pacific S, T. 
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Beginning a series of new cutouts 
THE ALLEN FAMILY 
presented by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Vacation is here again! Long summer days in which to play games, 
visit friends, and go on picnics, as well as days in which to help Mother 
and Dad! Another nice thing about vacation is the extra time you have 


for reading; so here we want to tell you about three jolly books. 


Wry 


Meeting Plucky Mathison and having 
him for a friend brought about a big 
change in Jimmy Hardesty. Jimmy 
began to think less about his own 
pleasure and more about doing things 
for his family. He even started a little 
business of his own and helped with 
the household expenses while his fa- 
ther was getting over an automobile 
accident. How Jimmy Came Through 
tells why Jimmy liked Plucky so 
much. This book has attractive covers 
and many pictures in silhouette. 


Story Friends contains four popular 
Wee Wisdom stories. They are ‘The 
Sculptor’s Little Daughter,” a fairy 
story told by the Paris doll; ‘This Is 


Josefita,” in which Felipe earns 
money to buy things for his little 
sister; ‘Little Dog Lost,” the story 
of a lonely dog who is looking for 
a home; and “Billy Brag,” in which 
a boy finds out something surprising 
about himself. This book comes in 
blue cloth. It is illustrated by a Wee 
Wisdom artist, Dorothy Wagstaff. 


All in one day the fortunes of Peter, 
the peddler boy, went from good to 
bad, and then from bad to the best 
that Peter could ever have dreamed 
of or desired. What happened to 
make the whole village think Peter 
a very wicked boy? And what kind 
friend came along to defend him 
and cause the villagers to change 
their minds? You will enjoy every 
word of this exciting 18,000-word 
story. The Four-Leafed Clover has 
colorful covers and is illustrated. 


How Jimmy Came Through, Story Friends, and The ¢ 
Four-Leafed Clover are for boys and girls ten years 
old and older. Each is priced at - - - - - - - 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri 
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| “A happy birthday, Betty dear!” 


Called Mother. “Don’t be late 
For breakfast. There’s a great big pile 
Of presents by your plate.” 


: Up jumped the eager little girl 
i And quickly started dressing; 
She reached the table just in time 
To hear Dad ask the blessing. 


Next came the birthday greeting song, 
And then the fun began 

As Betty untied packages: 
A scarf of brown and tan, 


Some handkerchiefs and ribbons gay, 
A sturdy fountain pen, 

And other things that never fail 

“ To please a girl of ten. 


Then Dad brought out another gift. 
“It’s from your cousin Sue— 
Announcement of a magazine 
To come each month to you. 


“W ee Wisdom is the name of it—” 
But he could say no more, 

For Betty shouted with delight 
And danced across the floor. 


_ “Wee Wisdom magazine!” she cried. 
“To be my very own— 
This is the happiest birthday 
I’ve ever, ever known.” 


917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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